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In  Jefferson  County,  Arkansas,  about  sixty  miles  southeast  of 
Little  Reck,  lies  a  crescent-shaped  lake  which  plays  the  title  rcle  in  a 
new  kind  of  venture  in  plantation  farming.    Situated  in  the  basin  formed  by 
the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  rivers,  it  has  long  been  known  as  Lake  Dick, 
after  cne  of  its  early  owners .    Since  1937,  the  3,450-acre  tract  which 
surrounds  the  lake  has  been  the  scene  of  a  cooperative  experiment  in 
large-scale  agriculture,  conducted  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Displacement  of  the  farmers  and  tenants  by  tractors  and  other  labor- 
saving  machines  has  become  a  familiar  story  in  the  rec  -nt  history  of 
rural  America.    Increased  efficiency  for  a  few  big  commercial  farms  has 
meant  insecurity  and  destitution  for  tenants  and  farm  laborers.    The  rapid 
growth  of  large-scale  mechanized  farming  in  many  areas  has  meant  the  end 
of  ownership  tc  some,  the  end  of  tenancy  and  sharecrcpping  to  many  more. 
Pushed  off  the  soil,  thousands  of  farm  operators  have  became  day  laborers 
on  land  which  once  was  their  ownj  while  others  have  joined  the  growing  army 
of  migrants  seeking  a  livelihood  by  "following  the  crops"  fr;m  harvest  to 
harvest  in  areas  of  large-scale  mechanized  farming . 


Lake  Dick  Plantation  is  based  on  the  plain  fact  that  the  man  with 
the  hoe  was  no  match  for  the  mechanic  with  the  tractor  in  thj s  particular 
farming  regie n.    It  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  by  working  together, 
using  modern,  largo- scale  methods  and  equipment,  displaced  farm  families 
could  re-estab]ish  themselves  on  th  i  land. 

Lake  Dick  has  not  always  been  a  large  plantation.    The  160  acres  on 
'which  the  lake  is  located  were  ho me steaded  from  the  Government  in  1836, 
and  it  was  a  generation  or  more  before  succeeding  owners  had  added  enough 
adjoining  land  to  bring  the  tract  up  to  its  present  size.  Throughout 
this  period  the  land  was  badly  used.    Absentee  ownership  and  one-crop  farming 
both  took  their  toll  in  worn-out  soil  and  poverty-stricken  people.  The 
land  was  farmed  for  cotton  alone,  and  a  succ  ssi  n  cf  owners  did  n't  change 
the  traditional  sharecropping  methods  by  which  the  cotton  yras  produced.  The 
plantation  was  finally  foreclosed  by  a  New  Orleans  bank;  and  in  1936  it  was 
chosen  by  the  Resettlement  Administration,  the  predecessor  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  as  the  site  for  a  c  operative  development. 


Starting  a  New  Community 

Like  many  of  the  homestead  projects  administered  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Lake  Lick  was  started  partly  as  a  resettlement 
program,  to  help  a  number  of  capable  but  economically  stranded  farm 
families  get  a  new  start ;  and  partly  as  an  experiment,  to  find  and 
devolep  better  patterns  of  rural  life. 
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In  choosing  the  people  for  the  Lake  Dick  enterprise,  the  emphasis 
was  on  youth.    Recommendations  were  nade  by  the  county  rehabilitation 
supervisors  in  Arkansas,  preference  being  given  to  young  farm  couples. 
The  heads  of  most  of  the  families,  chosen  from  23  counties  in  all  parts 
of  Arkansas,  had  farmed  before  the  depression.    They  had  grown  to  maturity 
in  a  period  of  hard  times.    They  had  never  had  the  chance  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  land:  and  the  cities,  already  overflowing  with  unemployed, 
did  not  offer  the  chance  for  jobs  which  they  ence  did.    Lake  Dick  represented 
the  first  real  opportunity  which  had  come  their  way. 

The  group  of  SO  families  which  was  finally  selected  combined  youth 
and  ambition  with  farming  experience.     The  heads  of  the  families  averaged 
only  28  years  of  age,  and  their  wives  averaged  four  years  younger.  The 
average  family  was  composed  of  only  3.24.  persons.    Yet  almost  all  had 
from  5  to  7  years  actual  farming  experience  behind  them. 

As  soon  as  the  homesteaders  had  come  together  they  formed  an 
organization  known  as  Lake  Dick  Farms,  inc.,  which  leased  from  the  Government 
the  land  and  the  buildings  which  the  Farm  Security  Administration  had 
erected.    It  was  agreed  that  the  Government  would  receive  a  cash  rental 
equivalent  to  the  current  market  value  of  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  and 
cottonseed  and  one- third  of  the  other  crops.    However,  this  amount  was  not 
to  be  less  than  $7,921.33,  nor  could  it  exceed  $18,122,46  per  year, 

In  addition  to  renting  the  farm  itself  from  the  Government,  the 
cooperative  borrowed  money  to  operate  the  farm.     This  loan,  which  was 
also  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  draws  3  percent  interest, 
and  is  repayable  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 


Coopera  bive  Organize. tien 

The  economic  basis  of  Lake  Dick  was  the  cooperative  production  of 
cotton  as  the  principal  cash  crcp,  with  ether  crops  to  be  grown  mainly 
for  consumption  by  the  residents  themselves.    Livestock  cooperatively 
raised  would  provide  both  food  and  rork  animals.    The  farmers  would  work 
on  the  land  for  wages,  and  also  would  share  in  whatever  profits  accrued 
to  the  community  from  sale  of the  cash  crops.    That,  briefly,  was  the 
idea.    Hew  has  it  worked  out  in  practice? 

The  organization  which  runs  the  new  community  is  the  Lake  Dick 
Cooperative  Association,  to  which  all  the  families  on  the  farm  belong. 
This  operating  organization  rents  the  various  properties  from  Lake  Dick 
Farms,  Inc.    The  association  has  a  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the 
member  families,  and  each  family  head  has  one  vote  in  all  the  decisions 
taken  by  the  association.    The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  two 
representatives  en  the  Board.    In  addition  to  handling  all  the  farming 
operations,  the  association  conducts  a  number  of  cooperative  enterprises. 
These  include  a  retail  store,  a  stor;;  selling  farm  supplies,  a  general 
repair  and  machine  sh-p,  a  cotton  gin,  a  sweet  potato  curing  house,  a  feed 
and  grist  mill,  a  syrup  mill,  a  meat  processing  plant,  and  a  marketing 
cooperative.    All  business  is  dene  strictly  for  cash,  and  operating  expenses 
are  k^pt  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
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Any  income-:  from  those  enterprises,  above  what  is  needed  to  meet 
general  operating  expenses  (including  labor,  which  is  hired  at  prevailing 
rates)  and  to  pay  for  rentals  and  amortization,  is  divided  among  the 
membership  on  the  basis  of  patronage.    Thus  if  one  family  has  bought  $50 
worth  of  goods  at  the  retail  store  an,',  another  family  has  bought  only 
(,.25,  the  first  family  will  rec  dve  twice  as  large  a  dividend  as  the 
second.    Although  dividends  are  apportioned  f or  e  ach  enterprise  according 
to  each  family's  patronage  cf  that  enterprise,  the  Association  as  a  whole 
is  the  dividend-declaring  agency.    This  means  that  if  any  particular 
enterprise  loses  money,  that  loss  must  be  made  up  by  the  other  enter- 
prises before  any  surplus  at  all  can  bo  divided  up  among  the  membership. 

The  corporative  retail  stor.. ,  which   operates  exclusively  on  a 
cash  an d  carry  basis,  is  an  example  of  one  cf  these  enterprises.    At  the 
end  of  1939,  the  store  was  able  to  show  cash  sales  of  $13,476.19  and  a 
net  profit  of  $781.40  for  the  year.     It  cirries  a  complete  stock  of 
general  merchandise,  as  well  as  some  ofthc  farm's  own  products  intended 
for  retail  sale. 

The  store  is  the  largest  of  the  c  operative  enterprises,  but  there 
are  others  which  provide  necessary  services  and  likewise  produce  cash 
income.    The  meat  curing  plant  is  used  primarily  for  curing  meat  consumed 
on  the  farm,  but  its  facilities  are  also  available  to  other  farm  families 
in  the  neighborhood.    The  cooperatively- owned  cotton  gin  helps  to  keep  a 
pure  strain  cf  cotton  seed,  and  assures  the  economical  ginning  of  cotton 
produced  on  the  farm.    The  repair  shop  and  machine  shed  do  repair  work 
needed  by  the  individual  farmers,  as  well  as  for  the  association  as  a 
whole,  and  its  other  cooperative  undertakings.    There  is  a  small  nursery 
of  evergreens  and  other  shrubbery  needed  for  replacement  on  the  farm. 
Each  year  there  arc  some  surplus  shrubs,  which  con  be  sold  tc  increase 
the  cash  income  of  the  association. 

In  1939  dividends  to  73  members  of  the  Loke  Dick  Cooperative 
Association  totalled  $912.99.    In  addition,  41,593.53  was  put  aside  in 
the  Association  s  reserve  fund. 


Lake  Lick  Farming 

The  farm  management  plan  developed  for  Lake  Dick  has  as  its  first 
aim  the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency  for  the  families  through  a  live- 
at-home  program.    Therefore ,  it  was  planned  tc  produce  on  the  farm  all 
the  food  and  feed  which  would  be  needed  by  the  h  mesteaders.  Once 
these  subsistence  needs  were  provided  for,  the  plan  was  to  produce  the 
Maximum  net  income  for  the  associ-ti-n  (end  consequently  for  its  members) 
through  a  sound  diversification  of  cash  crops.    Cotton  was  to  be 
the  principal  cash  crop,  but  cottonseed, .  soybeans,  poultry,  milk,  pork, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  other  truck  crops  were  also  to  be  sold.  The 
plan  also  called  for  the  most  even  distribute  n  of  labor  throughout 
the  year;     the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil;  and  cooperation  with  other  Government  programs,  such  as  the 
Agricultural  adjustment  Administration. 
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The  dropping  system  ivr  Lake  Dick  Farms  conforms  to  the 
practices  followed  by  the  best  farmers  in  the  secti  n.    During  the  first 
year  it  was  decided  to  plant  990  acres  of  cotton  and  800  acres  of 
corn,  using  varieties  recommended  by  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 
For  the  cotton  a  rotation  was  planned,  whereby  each  acre  planted  to 
cotton  would  be  followed  by  winter  legumes  once  every  three  years,  to 
be  turned  under  for  soil  improvement  the  next  spring. 

yter  the  first  year  small  grains  replaced  a  good  portion 
of  the  corn  for  feed.    It  was  found  that  the  growing  of  small  grains 
would  help  in  the  eradication  of  obnoxious  weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as 
provide  more  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  row  crops.    Small  grains 
also  make  possible  a  more  even  distributi  n  of  labor.    The  acreage  of 
the  form  now  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Cotton  and  Cover  Crops 

823  acres 

Corn  and  Soybeans  or  P^as 

200 

Barley 

200 

Alfalfa 

100 

Peas  &  Beans 

150 

Silage 

40 

Burr  Clover 

20 

Sweet  Potatoes 

60 

Irish  Potatoes 

20 

Oats  and  Lespedeza 

400 

wild  Hay 

198 

Pasture 

890 

The  pasture  land  includes  190  acres  of  open  pasture  around  the  lake,  and 
700  acres  of  woods  pasture  for  dry  -"airy  stock  and  beef  cattle. 

all  members  of  the  association  work  on  the  land,  and  they 
are  paid  at  the  end  of  each  week  for  the  work  dene  during  the  week.  The 
wage  rate  i.s  that  prevailing  in  the  locality  —  10  cents  an  ho\ir 
for  unskilled  jobs  and  12-^-  cents  an  hour  for  skilled.    A  ten-hour 
day  is  the  rule.    An  attempt  is  made  to  distribute  the  peak  loads  of 
work  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  but  sometimes  overtime  work 
is  necessary,  and  it  is  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  time-and-a-half. 

The  average  cash  income  for  wages  per  family  is  &315.  If 
this  were  their  only  source  of  income,  of  curse,  it  would  not  be  enough. 
But  in  a  iition  to  the  patronage  dividends  from  the  Cooperative 
Association,  each  member  of  Lake  Dick  Farms,  Inc.,  gets  a  yearly  dividend 
based  on  the  sales  of  cash  cr :ps  by  the  farm  as  a  whole .    The  profit 
made  by  the  farm  during  1939  produced  a  total  of  £390.70  distributed 
in  dividends  among  the  project  families,  and  an  equal  amount  for  the. 
organization's  reserve  fund.    Dividends  from  both  the  Cooperative 
Association  and  the  farming  co-op  ranged  from  90  to  037.80,  with  an 
average  of  gl6.20  per  family.    Many  families,  moreover,  can  produce  some 
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additienal  income  from  their  own  truck  gardens  and  ether  activities; 
and  to  supplement  their  income  the  families  are  receiving  from  the 
Cooperative  Association  3  quarts  of  milk  a  clay,  as  well  as  10  bushels 
of  corn,  10  bushels  of  oats  and  a  hog  each  year • 

The  families  receive  free  water  and  do  net  have  to  pay  rent 

for  their  houses.    These  two  items  alone  would  amount  to  $192  a  year . 
The  milk  they  get  is  worth  054.. 75.    They  alsc  con  obtain  free  fuol  from 

the  community  wocdlct.    Thus  while  the  average  cash  income  at  Lake  Lick 

is  less  than  04-00,  it  is  estimated  that  un'-er  the  cooperative  plan 

these  families  have  a  living  which  could  not  be  purchased  for  $700 
or  more  per  year. 


Mul  tSj  C  c  ws ,  an  3  H  ?  s 

Barring  one  outbreak  of  swamp  fever,  the  livestock  operations 
ef  the  Lake  Dick  Association  have  been  very  successful.    Starting  with 
no  thought  ^f  making  livestock  an  important  ''cash  crep,"  the  community  has 
been  able  to  take  core  of  its  own  needs,  sell  some  of  the  surplus,  and 
garner  several  prizes  in  local  livestock  competitions. 

It  was  estimated  at  first  that  SO  mules  and  4.0  mares  would 
be  needed  to  cultivate  the  farm.    On  January  1,  1939,  the  farm,  had  cm 
hand  113  work  animals,  and  one  of  the  best  jacks  obtainable,  all  housed 
in  4  community  works teck  sheds.    By  the  beginning  of  1939,  however,  it 
was  found  that  44  mules  and  37  mares  would  be  sufficient,  and  the 
32  surplus  animals  were  sole. 

Soon  after  the  sale,  an  unknown  disease  breke  out  among  the 
wcrkstock  and  before  a  remedy  was  found  25  mares  and  mules  were 
dead.    Samples  of  bleed  and  intestines  were  sent  to  a  laboratory 
in  K?nsas  City  for  diagnosis,  and  produced  the  inf crmati  n  that  the 
disease  was  swamp  fever.    The  laboratory  devised  a  new  medicine, 
which  was  effective  in  curbing  the  fever  and  preventing  further  deaths. 

The  plantation's  dairy  stock  turned  out  mors  successfully. 
In  the  beginning,  22  cows  and  a  bull  were  bought  to  start  the  herd. 
At  the  latest  count,  there  were  21  cows,  11  bull  calves,  10  heifer  calves, 
5  steers,  and  2  bulls  for  breeding  purposes. 

During  the  first  eleven  menths  of  1939,  $1,666.18  worth  of 
milk  was  sold  tc  the  Lahe  Dick  families  for  5  cents  a  quart.  Fifty 
percent  cream  was  aloe  scld  at  25  cents  a  quart.    Surplus  cream 
was  purchased  by  the  Tri- State  Livestock  Association  at  nearby  Pine 
Bluff.    Economies  in  mixing  their  own  dairy  feed,  which  the  Lake 
Dick  farmers  can  produce  for  only  $1.03  per  hundredweight,  make 
possible  lower  milk  prices  for  the  families'  own  consumption. 
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In  April,  1939,  the  cooperative  associati  n  bought  25  beef  cows 
and  25  calves,  paying  $67  for  cow  and  c-lf.    The  calves  wore  pastured 
in  the  lake  pasture,  and  fed  3,336  pounds  of  cots  an:1  856  pounds  of 
corn.    In  October  the  farmers  took  a  pen  of  ten  calves  and  another  pen 
of  five  calves  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Feeder  Calf  one  Hog  Show  at  Pine 
Bluff,  winning  first  place  on  the  pen  of  ten  and  second  place  M  the 
pen  cf  five,    in  the  same  month  the  calves  were  sold  for  a  total  of 
01,031.19. 

Hogs  were  slow  in  getting  started  because  of  the  lock  cf  feed, 
and  for  the  "same  re -.son  the  first  pigs  had  to  bo  put  in  the  mule  lot 
to  feed  en  the  waste.    By  1939,  however,  it  had  been  found  that  hogs 
could  be  produced  at  a  minimum  cc  st  where  there  is  plenty  of  posture 
available  for  them,    during  that  year,  the  association  was  able  to  sell 
^555.16  worth  of  hogs  to  the  Pine  Bluff  stock  yords,  and  $201.75  worth 
of  hogs  to  members  of  the  Lake  Dick  community..    Gilts  for  breeding 
purposes  worth  ,.'.32  were  als~  sold,  making  a  total  of  $788.91  in  sales 
of  hc^s. 

The  hoes  also  took  thejr  share  of  first  prizes.    A  pen  of  ten 
feeder  pigs  ureor  75  pounds  and  a  pen  of  ten  feeder  hoes  over  75 
pounds  were  transported  tc  the  Calf  and  Hog  Show  at  Pine  Bluff,  and  both 
received  first  awards. 

At  the  en  1  of  1939,  25  hop;  farrowing  houses  had  been  built,  and 
the  association  still  had  15  sows  and  3d  ho,  s.    In  addition  it  owned 
90  Hampshire  pigs,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  special  fenced  pasturage 
of  fifty  acres.    Pl~ns  for  the  future  envisage  the  production  of 
approximately  41 5  pigs  ?-  year, 


Self-Sufficl  ncy  at  Lake  Dick 


TCiile  the  families  at  Lak^  Dick  cooperate  in  pro  dicing  their 
joint  livelihood  on  the  farm,  each  family  comes  back  at  night  to  its 
own  home •    Before  the  new  families  moved  in,  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion removed  all  the  eld  tumble-down  tenant  houses,  and  set  up.  eighty  new 
units,  each  with  a  house,  outbuildin  s,  and.  a  garden.    Yards  were 
leveled,  sodded  and  plants:1,  with  shrulbery.    On  each  unit  were 
facilities  for  gr  wing  vegetables  and  fruit,  an  J  raising  poultry. 
Driveways  and  walks  were  graveled  and  necessary  fencing  was  cine.  Rubbish 
was  removed  from  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  ar  >und  the  water  a  large 
expanse  of  p-- storage  was  developed.    On  community  land  the  Farm 
Security  Administratis  built  three  work  boras,  a  warehouse,  and  a 
shed  for  the  machine  shop. 
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The  houses  themselves  have  f'ur  or  five  rooms  each,  and  are 
complete  with  baths,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  and  mosquito- 
proof  screens.    For  proper  sanitation  a  sewerage  system  was  developed, 
comprising  an  individual  septic  tank  and  drainage  field  for  each  of  the 
80  units.    There  is  also  one  large  septic  tank  and  drainage  field  for  the 
community  center.    The  community  rater  supply  is  assured  by  a  916-foct 
well,  a  50,000-gallon  \Lcvat5d  steel  st.:  rage  tank,  a  pumphouse,  and  water 
lines  to  all  houses.    Heat  is  supplied  by  brick  fireplaces  and  stoves. 
Since  nearly  1,000  acres  of  plantation  are  woodland,  fuel  is  unlimited  and 
free. 

All  of  the  units  are  wired  for  electricity,  although  its  use  is 
: pti " nal  with  each  family.    Power  is  furnished  by  the  Arkansas  Power  and 
Light  Company.    There  is  a  minimum  charge  of  &1.35  a  month j  power  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3i  cents  per  kilowatt-h: ur . 
The  power  company  pays  the  cooperative  association  ten  percent  of the  bills 
for  acting  as  collection  agent,  which  amounts  to  the  gift  of  about  a  month 1 s 
free  power  to  all  the  families  every  year  around  Christmas. 

Ten  of  the  units  are  occupied  by  personnel  —  teachers,  storekeepers, 
and  others  —  who  pay  $10  to  $12  a  month  as  rent.    The  rest  of  the  homes 
and  gardens  are  rent-free  tc.  the  homesteaders. 

As  in  most  Farm  Security  Administration  activities,  the  farm  management 
plan  is  complemented  by  a  heme  management  plan,  conducted  through 
personal  contact  between  the  homo  management  supervisors  and  the  home** 
makers .    The  families  are  eric -ur  aged  to  keep  a  complete  record-book 
of  income  and  expenses,  sc  they  may  be  certain  that  their  limited 
incomes  are  being  utilised  to  the  bost  possible  advantage. 

Much  valuable  advice  and  assistance  is  given  to  the  farmers' 
wives  through  personal  interviews,  home  visits,  and  unit  meetings. 
The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  through  its  heme  demonstration  club 
and  adult  classes  is  able  to  bring  to  the  individual  hememakers  the 
benefit  cf  wide  experience  and  scientific  studies  in  feed  preservation, 
gardening,  poultry-raising,  and  labor-saving  processes. 

Discussions  are  organised  to  enable  the  women  of  the  community 
to  meet  and  exchange  their  ideas  and  their  findings  regarding  nutrition, 
clothing  and  house  furnishings,  child  care,  selection  of  household 
equipment,  home  care  of  the  sick,  training  of  children,  and  a  host  of 
other  subjects. 

The  success  of  he  home  management  work  is  indicated  by  two 
brief  sentences  from  the  1939  Annual  Report  :n  the  pr  eject  by  Jim 
Pickren,  wh:  was  community  manager :     "Our  gardens  and  canning  have 
been  far  better  than  in  1938.    Every  family    n  the  project,  with  the  ex- 
cept! n  cf  one,  has  raised  a  good  garden  and  canned  its  budget." 


( 
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Conmmnitz  Life  en  the  Plantation 

Lake  Dick  started  primarily  as  an  economic  pr  ject.    The  basis 
for  the  plantation  was  economic j  the  need  which  it  filled  was  an  economic 
need.    But  cooperation  implies  more  than  that.    To  be  successful,  a 
venture  such  at  Lake  Dick  must  not  only  be  organized  as  a  community j 
it  must  feel  itself  to  be  a  community.    It  is  this  social  growth  which 
is  taking  form  as  Lake  Dick  on  the  heels  of  the  economic  cooperation 
which  has  already  boon  described. 

The  county  agricultural  extension  agents  are  cooperating  with 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  trying  to  develop  this  community  life, 
and  its  Home  Demonstration  Club  has  been  the  nucleus  around  which  much 
community  social  activity  has  boon  built.    The  club  started  as  a  phase 
of  the  heme  management  program,  and  moots  once  a  month  to  study  various 
phases  of  better  rural  living.    However,  the  club's  activities  have 
gone  far  beyond  this  function. 

An  entertainment  committee  was  elected  at  an  early  meeting  and 
has  been  responsible  for  recreational  programs  at  least  once  and  sometimes 
twice  a  month  sine  i  its  electi.n.    Its  entertainments  have  been  self- 
supporting  —  in  fact  the  committee  was  $50  in  the  clear  atthe  end  of 
last  year. 

The  club  has  b.^en  highly  successful  in  amateur  dramatics.  The 
drama  group  entered  the  County  Drama  Tournament,  and  the  performance 
of  their  original  i-no-ac t  play,  "Saturday  Market,"  won  first  place.  They 
were  then  invited  to  represent  Jefferson  County  in  the  District  Independent 
Drama  iaieet  at  Lonoke,  and  again  took  first  honors.    On  special  occasions 
the  drama  group  has  been  invited  to  perform  its  play  at  Altheimer  and 
Pine  Bluff.    This  alone  has  dene  much  to  help  the  Lake  Dick  families  in 
their  effort  to  become  a  part  of  the  larger  community  to  which  they  have 
come  from  other  parts  of  Arkansas. 

A  baseball  team  organized  on  the  c-lantaticn  has  had  just  as 
good  fortune .    Several  games  were  played  during  the  summer  of  1939  with 
county  and  district  teams,  with  Lake  Dick  winning  over  half  of  the  games. 
The  team  wound  up  its  seascn  by  winning  the  amateur  baseball  tournament 
at  Swan  Lake. 


A  Neii-  Opportunity  in  Education 

Education  in  rural  areas,  and  particularly  in  the  South,  has 
always  been  a  sericus  problem.    Rural  counties  suffer  from  a  double 
handicap.    They  ordinarily  have  less  taxable  wealth  from  which  to  get  the 
money  to  run  an  adequate  school  system.  A't'the  same  time  the  proportion 
of  school-age  childrjn  among  the  rur~l  population  is  generally  much 
higher  than  in  cities.    Rural  schools  not  only  have  sh-rt.-r  terms  in  most 
cases,  but  the  attendance  rate  ofthe  children  enrolled  is  consistently 
poorer  than  in  urban  areas.    The  same  difficulties  are  apparent  in 
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vocational  education,  where  the  states  with  the  largest  number  of  people 
needing  vccati< nal  training  have  the  least  money  with  which  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation^  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
the  benefits  of  primary  and  vocational  education  to  the  families  in 
the  Lake  Dick  community. 

V  o  c.  a  t  i  c  n  al  Educati.cn. 

Since  the  community  is  made  up  largely  of  young  couples,  the 
vocational  leaders  spend  most  of  their  time  wi.th  them.  Concentration 
is  largely  on  improved  practices  to  be  followed  in  a  satisfactory  live- 
at-home  program  —  practices  which  will  make  the  farm  pay  and  at  the 
same  time  make  farm  life  more  enjoyable* 

F  r  the  men,  this  means  training  in  the  repair  of  farm  machinery, 
farm  business  accounts,  production,  better  cotton  and  forage  cr-ps,  and 
hTti cultur i .    The  women  take  courses  in  h  me  improvement,  child  care, 
and  the  canning  and  preservation  of  food. 

The  vocational  workshop  is  a  building  separate  from  the  community 
center,  consisting  of  a  classroom,  a  workshop  and  forge,  a  finishing 
room  and  an  office*    Work  is  supervised  by  the  school  board  of  Altheimer 
and  the  State  director  of  vocational  education. 

Public  Sen.  -1 

Th„  school  at  Lake  Dick  is  a  regular  part  of  the  Altheimer 
public  school  system,  anc1  is  conducted  by  the  Altheimer  School  Board. 
From  the  rentals  received  from  the  project,  the  Far:;.  Security  Administra- 
tion makes  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  school  district  tc  help 
support  the  school  system. 

The  school  itself  is  located  in  the  central  community  building. 
It  has  eight  standard  classrooms,  a  library,  a  combination  auditorium 
and  recreation  hall,  home-making  deportment,  nursery-school  room,  and 
clinic . 

The  two  teachers  in  attendance  are  able  tc  provide  a  standard 
A-grade  course  of  instruction  for  children  from  grades  1  to  9.  Grades 
10,  11,  and  12  go  to  Altheimer  High  School,  an  accredited  member  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Schools,  which  has  a  recognized  high 
rating  among  Arkansas  high  schools.    Starting  with  25  children,  the 
Lake  Dick  School  soon  had  4.0  pupils  in  regular  attendance.    Morale  has 
been  high,  with  attendance  averaging  95  percent  or  better  each  month. 

Lake  Dick's  school  has  dene  much  to  further  the  community 
spirit  through  organizing  parties  at  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas.    More  recently  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  been  set  up 
with  a  membership  of  34,  and  has  affiliated  with  the  state  and  national 
organizations . 
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Nursery  School 

The  pride  of  the  community  is  its  nursery  school,  said  to  be 
the  first  rural  day  nursery  in  the  entire  country.    It  was  established 
in  the  spring  of  1933  as  a  project  of  the  Works  Projects  Administration. 
Two  teachers  and  a  dietician,  paid  by  WPA,  comprise  the  staff  of  the 
nursery,  and  WPA  also  furnishes  $50  a  month  for  food  and  milk  for  the 
children.    This  is  sometimes  supplemented  by  parent  donations  and  con- 
tribute ns  from  the  local  public  welfare  agency. 

The  primary  purpose  cf  the  nursery  is  bo  take  care  of  children 
of  pre-school  ago,  usually  from  about  2\  to  5  years  eld.    While  benefit- 
ing the  children,  it  also  affords  the  mothers  more  time  for  canning, 
gardening,  heme  and  yard  improvement,  and  other  activities  which  will 
a:d  to  the  family's  real  inccme. 

The  nursery  is  open  from  8:30  to  3  o'clock.    The  children  are 
given  milk  and  fruit  juices  during  the  day,  and  a  balanced  meal  at  noon. 
An  afterncon  nap  is  part  of  the  routine.    A  careful  check  is  kept  on 
each  child's  physical  condition,  and  a  daily  record  is  made  of  changes 
in  weight. 

Outdoor  equipment  for  the  childrens '  playground  and  toys  for 
the  children  ore  being  made  by  the  men,  who  also  cut  and  haul  wood  for 
the  school.    Recommendations  on  diet  have  been  more  and  more  frequently 
followed  by  the  young  mothers.    The  test  of  parent  goodwill  came  toward 
the  end  of  1939,  when  it  became  necessary  to  raise  fifteen  percent  of 
the  operating  cost  of  the  nursery  school.    The  Annual  Report  tells 
the  story:     "Due  to  the  marvelous  cooperation  of  the  parents,  it  has 
been  easy  to  raise  this  amount." 


Library 

The  Lake  Dick  Library  consists  of  two  rooms  in  the  community 
building,  equipped  with  tables  and  chairs.    A  full-time  librarian 
is  furnished  by  WPA.    The  library  is  affiliated  with  the  Pine  Bluff 
Library  and  with  county  and  state  library  associations,  and  some  of  the 
books  are  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.    When  a  book 
is  desired  which  the  library  does  not  have  on  its  shelves,  the  librarian 
through  these  affiliations  can  make  application  for  the  bcok  at  the  Pine 
Bluff  library. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  records  showed  the  use 
of  1,532  books  and  magazines.  Last  year,  3,431  bocks  and  543  magazines 
were  checked  cut  of  the  library. 


Religi' n. 

The  Lake  Dick  Sunday  School  was  one  cf  the  very  first  com- 
munity activities.  Starting  in  the  early  days  with  a  membership  of 
30,  it  has  grown  to.  -bcutl50  members.    Several  different  church  de- 
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ncminations  are  represented  in  the  community,  and  consequently  there  was 
some  question  of  what  literature  to  use  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
religious  education.    Rather  than  f  avor  any  one  denomination,  it  was 
decided  by  the  membership  to  use  combined  literature.    A  committee 
handles  the  selection  of  preachers,  and  a  church  service  is  hold  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  each  month. 


Health  and  Medico!  Care 


A  medical  care  program,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  worked 
out  on  a  largo  scale  with  FSA  rehabilitation  borrowers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, is  in  effect  at  Lake  Dick.    A  medical  care  association  was  f •: rmed 
in  February,  1938 >  in  a  ccordance  with  an  agreement  between  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  Arkansas  Medical  Association. 

Each  family  pays  for  medical  s  ervices  in  advance  at  the  flat 
rate  of  $10  a  year,  plus  $2  for  each  member  of  the  family,  payable  in 
twelve  monthly  installments*    Twenty  percent  of  the  sum  thus  collected 
is  placed  in  a  special  fund  for  hospital  expenses  in  cases  of  severe 
illness.    The  remaining  funds  are  available  for  doctors'  bills.  The 
familios  have  free  ch  ice  of  doctors,  but  are  subject  to  small  surcharges 
when  they  go  to  doctors  outside  of  the  community  whose  fees  are  greater. 
The  doctors  submit  th  dr  tills  directly  to  the  medical  care  association. 
If  there  is  net  enough  money  in  any  one  month  to  take  care  c  f  all  the 
doctors'  bills  submitted  in  that  month,  the  bills  are  all  reduced 
pro  rata  until  the  total  is  within  the  funds  available. 

At  first  the  members  tended  to  abuse  the  unaccustomed  privilege 
of  being  able  to  get  a  doctor  anytime  th^y  called.    Therefore  the 
Association  placed  a  10  percent  additional  assessment  en  all  of  their 
bills.    This  was  effective  in  curbing  the  unnecessary  calling  of  doctors. 
With  the  exception  of  extreme  cases  where  prolonged  hospitalization  was 
necessary,  all  doctors'  bills  submitted  to  the  association  to  date 
have  been  paid  in  full. 


Lake  Dick  is  the  first  and  largest  project  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.    Nevertheless  it  is  still  too  early  to  attempt  a  final 
evaluation  of  its  ultimate  success.    There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
has  helped  the  individual  families  who  have  participated  in  the  experiment. 
Its  real  significance,  however,  goes  far  beyond  the  immediate  relief 
of  distress  far  seventy  or  eighty  familios.    It  seeks  an  answer  to  a 
question  with  which  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  deeply  concerned: 
How  b.,st  to  help  low-income  farm  families  reach  security  on  the  land,  in 
competition  with  large  mechanized  units. 
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The  development  of  Lake  Dick  has  cost  the  Government  a  tctal  of 
$592,371.    The  houses,  complete  with  gardens  and  outbuildings,  averaged 
$2,833  apiece,  or  a  total  of  4227,531.    The  stores,  school,  community 
buildings  and  other  common  structures  amounted  to  $339,278.    There  was 
an  additional  026,062  for  project  operations,  including  management, 
agricultural  operations,  household  furnishings,  maintenance  and  repairs, 
taxes  and  insurance. 

Much  of  this  expense  will  be  repaid,  possibly  all  of  it.    In  the 
meantime,  Lake  Dick  is  exploring  new  patterns  of  cooperative  farming  and 
community  living  that  may  be  of  inestimable  worth  not  only  to  Lake  Dick 
families,  but  to  the  rural  South  as  a  whole. 
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